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THE AMERICAN DRAMA 

One great lesson which the European war inevitably forces 
upon the attention of America is the obligation to recognize in 
this crucial moment the stupendous opportunities opening be- 
fore us in the immediate future. The opportunities in the fields 
of commerce and of industry now monopolize the attention of 
American manufacturers. The pressing need for greater activity 
in ship-building, for the creation of an adequate merchant ma- 
rine; the immense openings for industrial promotion and expan- 
sion in trade with the countries to the south of us — these issues 
force themselves with steadily accelerating impetus upon the 
attention of the American people and the national government. 
It is a singular fact, however, that thus far in the progress of the 
European conflict, the attention of the country has been devoted 
to materialistic concerns, to the exclusion of higher and more 
ideal interests. 

I refer to the great opportunities in the realms of literature 
and of art. Generations of the youth, the flower of European 
civilization, are perishing upon the battlefields. Such wholesale 
destruction will leave its blighting mark upon European art and 
civilization for decades to come. Of all the arts, that of the 
playwright has passed into almost eclipse. In the space of one 
short year the doors of the theatres in six countries have been 
forced to close under the irresistible pressure of military neces- 
sity. Even England, which is the country least affected by the 
conflict on the continent, exhibits a deplorable arrest in creative 
productivity. 

There has sprung up in our own time a vast commerce in 
dramatic art between the enlightened countries of the world, as 
a result of the internationalization of the theatre. The theatres 
of each country have become, in greater or less degree, dependent 
upon the dramatic wares offered by the dramatists of other 
countries. The case of the United States is preeminently con- 
spicuous. The theatres of America are more dependent upon 
dramatic and operatic entertainments furnished by foreign play- 
wrights and composers than is any other of the great art-produc- 
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ing countries of the world. Prior to the opening of the European 
war competent observers had computed that of the theatric en- 
tertainments exhibited on the American stage — serious drama, 
comedy, operetta, and so on — about sixty per cent came to us 
from England and Europe. 

It may come about after a considerable lapse of time that, 
as the result of the titanic conflict, Great Britain and the Euro- 
pean countries will exhibit a great efflorescence of creative genius. 
History is lavish in illustration of the phenomenon of war as a 
stimulant of creative activity in the arts. The periods in which 
the drama flourished most abundantly were periods consequent 
to some immense outburst of national feeling. The individual- 
istic temper became welded into a passionate sense of social 
solidarity in the face of a common foe. The social consciousness 
thus nationally awakened gave rise to a spontaneous expression 
of national solidarity. And this quickened sense of patriotism, 
this fortification of the national will, found expression in the 
creation of great dramas. The battle of Salamis, the destruction 
of the Armada, the Spanish conquest of the New World, the 
victories of Frederick in Germany, the glorious era of Henry IV 
in France — in the history of the drama these are familiar illus- 
trations of epochs of conflict and eras of conquest which heralded 
impressive outpourings of energy in the dramas of Greece, Eng- 
land, Spain, Germany, and France. It has recently been as- 
serted by Mr. Edwin Bjorkman that the significant revival of 
dramatic art in Scandinavia in our own time has a similar ex- 
planation and association. In the middle of the last century Ib- 
sen and Bjonrson in Norway, followed and paralleled by Strind- 
berg in Sweden, created one of the great historic epochs in the 
drama. This spontaneous and wholly unanticipated emergence 
of great dramas out of the heart of the Scandinavian peoples is 
ascribed to an enlarged development of the social consciousness, 
with an attendant stiffening of the national will. This sense of 
social solidarity was brought into being by pressing dangers 
from without — by the threatened aggressions of Germany and 
of Russia. 

Even if we grant the validity and truth of this interpretation 
of the cause of dramatic evolution, nevertheless it must be clearly 
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recognized that in all probability for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury the drama in Europe will present a phenomenon of arrested 
development in Europe without a parallel in centuries. Coun- 
tries impoverished by the stupendous financial demands of 
modern war have little time or heart for preoccupation with the 
fine arts in the early decades immediately following the cessation 
of warfare. A conspicuous illustration, familiar to all students 
of our own national history, is that of the Southern States for 
the decades immediately following the War between the States. 
In general, the immediate claims of agriculture, the pressing 
obligations of business, industry, and commerce, the impera- 
tive task of the reorganization of the instrumentalities of civ- 
ilization — all successfully militate, through an appreciable period 
of time, against active preoccupation with literature and the 
fine arts. 

The present moment is fraught with unparalleled possibilities 
for the development of dramatic art in this country. "Not 
since the night the first theatre in America threw open its 
doors," said Mr. Augustus Thomas the other day, "have the 
writers of American comedies, satires, farces and musical op- 
erettas been yielded such an absolutely clear field. A nation of 
80,000,000 must hereafter look exclusively to its own writers for 
its theatre entertainment. ... I am forced to realize that for many 
years to come there is an end to the practice of managers seek- 
ing plays abroad." There is, inconsequence, a practical, an 
economic, as well as an ideal, reason for stimulating to its high- 
est potency creative dramatic impulse in this country. An ef- 
fort, national in scope and influence, should be inaugurated for 
the purpose of spurring American talent and genius in the 
drama to the highest measure of creation and productivity. 

There is one movement in the United States which, up to the 
present, has received but scanty notice and slight praise for 
the genuinely important influence it is exerting upon the vast 
American throng in the direction of higher standards in the 
drama. This is the movement represented by the small group 
of dramatic critics developing in this country, whose primary 
object is to establish certain standards and principles for the 
guidance of the American theatre and the instruction of the 
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American theatre-going public. Are we beginning at the right 
end in our universities when we endeavor to train young 
America as playwright, and then thrust him into the arena of 
debased commercial standards which condition large financial 
success upon the deliberate sacrifice of the genuine dramatic 
ideal? "Does not the truer function of our academic dealing 
with the drama," asks Professor Lewisohn, "lie in the forma- 
tion of an audience which, by its homogeneous spiritual culture, 
by its fine sense of values, will help to banish the scenic display 
and melodrama to their proper place ?" In the Intro- 
duction to Modern Drama and Opera, Vol. II,* I have called 
attention to some of the contributions of the American critics of 
the contemporary drama and the modern theatre towards the 
solution of the complex and disturbing problem of our native 
drama. In recent interpretations, analyses, and studies of the 
drama and theatre of our time by American authors, we have 
works of a high order of excellence — works which are gradually, 
but none the less inevitably, instructing the general American 
public in the fundamental principles and universal standards 
which condition authentic drama in all ages and in all times. 

The most scholarly, original, and comprehensive work on the 
contemporary drama, in a single volume, which has come to my 
attention, is the volume by Professor Frank W. Chandler, of 
the University of Cincinnati, modestly entitled Aspects of Mod- 
ern Drama. f This is undoubtedly the best book for anyone 
taking up for the first time the study of the modern drama ; for 
the author in the space of little more than four hundred pages 
has achieved the remarkable feat of concisely and explicitly set- 
ting down analyses of two hundred and eighty typical modern 
plays. This feat he has achieved through a novel and admirable 
mode of treatment: he has, in his own words, chosen "to con- 
sider certain themes, artistic kinds, and ideals, rather than to 
offer estimates of the work of individuals, man by man." The 
chapter headings sufficiently indicate the originality of treat- 
ment, the range of ideas, and the cleverness in the choice of 
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themes: the drama of ideas, Ibsen; the themes of naturalism ; 
varieties of romance; the drama of symbolism; "the eternal 
triangle' ' ; wayward woman ; the priestly hero ; scenes from mar- 
ried life; the problem of divorce; family studies; Irish plays of 
mysticism and folk history; Irish plays of the peasantry ; the 
tyranny of love; ideals of honor; plays of social criticism; the 
poetic drama; the drama of satire, Shaw. This book is an 
anthology, a library of analysis, in little, of the modern drama ; 
and its value as a text — for it seems to have been written with 
that end in view — is enhanced by two excellent features : the 
concise synopses at the beginning of each chapter, and the bib- 
liographical appendix at the end of the book. This latter fea- 
ture, some fifty-six pages in length, deserves the comment that 
it is the most complete bibliography of the kind attached to any 
critical work on the modern drama that I am aware of. It is 
surpassed only by the best bibliography of the modern drama in 
the language, Modern Drama and Opera,* in two volumes. 
Professor Chandler's bibliographical appendix contains a list of 
representative modern plays and their English translations, and 
a list of critical aids for the study of modern drama. Of the 
work as a whole, it may be said without disparagement, that it 
has the limitations imposed by the choice of treatment. Sub- 
division into idea-groupings tends to blur the sense of historical 
perspective ; and the many acute and pungent observations of the 
author do not succeed in wholly obscuring the fact that the phil- 
osophic bases and technical developments of the modern drama 
are but scantily touched upon. Professor Chandler's sanity, 
balance, and quiet humor stand in refreshing contrast to the 
unreasoned radicalism and unintelligent solemnity of certain 
enthusiastic, but inexperienced, writers of books purporting to 
deal with the dramatic movement of to-day. 

In striking contrast to this book, both in method and treat- 
ment, is the recent study by Professor Ludwig Lewisohn, The 
Modern Drama,\ properly sub-entitled "an essay in interpre- 
tation." It is a light and graceful essay on the modern drama; 
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the style is pure and elevated, far superior to that of any other 
work dealing with the modern drama with which I am acquainted. 
The claims made for the book, in prospectuses and in the work 
itself, are scarcely borne out by the contents — despite the sing- 
ular charm of the treatment and the genuine beauty of the style. 
It is true in only a superficial sense that this account is given 
"according to the men and their works in historical order, 
national groupings and against the background of contemporary 
thought"; for whereas the grouping is national, the sense of 
historical evolution in the drama is a light gossamer of connec- 
tive tissue, and contemporary thought recedes into a background 
almost too remote to leave it perceptible. The bibliography of 
some thirty-four pages is by no means "the completest bibliogra- 
phy of the modern drama yet published in any language" — as 
indicated above ; and bibliographies for individual dramatists are 
both uneven and inadequate. The book needs no protective 
covering of blanket claims to buttress its qualities, which quite 
on their own merits are conspicuous and signal. With a pen 
practised to genuine literary style, the author has drawn with 
seductive charm thumb-nail sketches of the principal modern 
dramatists; and in the engaging process has given expression to 
much keen and forthright criticism. We suspect that to this 
poetic temperament beauty is its own excuse for existence; that 
the aesthetic principle takes precedence over social or moral con- 
cern. Surely a salutary corrective, this, to the prosaic propa- 
ganda of crass "prophets of the future." The highly-gifted in- 
terpreter of Hauptmann to the English-speaking people is at his 
best here in the delicate cameos of Hauptmann and of certain 
half-disappointing figures of the Germanic revival — Dreyer, 
Hirschfeld, and Hartleben, — though it must be acknowledged 
that by his excessive praise of the German school he has badly 
distorted the perspective. Remarkable in any study of the 
modern drama which purports to be comprehensive, I may ob- 
serve, is the omission of the names of Echegaray, Giacosa, 
Chekhov, Tolstoy. This is a work of distinction — essentially a 
book for the literary illuminati, far too subtle and elusive for the 
profane and practical throng ever intent upon the shortest and 
smoothest "automobile route" to knowledge. 
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In the interpretation of the new art of the theatre two books in 
that field recently to appear are of sufficient interest to deserve 
attention. The Theatre of To-day* by Mr. H. K. Moderwell, 
is a sensible and intelligent account of the "new forces that have 
entered into theatrical production in the last few years." It is 
largely free of that diaphanous and ridiculously vague theorizing 
freely indulged in by effervescent youths consecrated to the 
"uplift" of the theatre. The chapters dealing with the me- 
chanical, artistic, and social forces in the theatre constitute the 
book's real claim to attention; the chapters dealing with the in- 
tellectual and literary forces betray an imperfect grasp of the 
subject and insufficient interpretative study of the philosophic, 
formal, and aesthetic principles which are basic in the modern 
drama. It is, as pointed out by the author himself with entire 
justice, a bird's-eye view of the subject — a view taken by an ex- 
ceptionally wide-awake and keen-eyed observer. The omission 
of an index is inexcusable — for the book is of such utility as to 
force upon the truly interested reader the onerous task of mak- 
ing a workable index for himself. The book's best chapter 
deals in an intelligent manner with the dry, but toe most im- 
portant, subject of all those subjects having to do with the 
success of the movement now already under way: modern 
theatre economics. Another work dealing with similar themes 
is The New Movement in the Theatre, f by Mr. Sheldon 
Cheney. It is a modest attempt to elucidate in simple language 
the complex and often vaguely indicated ideas of modern leaders 
in the new movement, notably Reinhardt and Craig. In reality 
this is a collection of essays re-written for inclusion in this 
book; and it is illustrated with "sixteen beautiful plates." The 
excessive repetition of the same ideas in different essays is vex- 
atious and wearing ; and continued interpretation of the views 
of others, however suggestive or novel these views, leaves the 
author little opportunity for expressing views of his own. The 
most suggestive chapter in the book deals, not with the "new 
movement" in the theatre, but with the halting beginnings of a 
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genuine American drama in our time. The chapter hopefully 
concludes: "The American playwright has developed the begin- 
nings of a great drama, of an American drama of sincerity. He 
has touched on the surface outcroppings of the rich mine of na- 
tive material ; but he has not as yet worked with the exquisite 
balance of poet and dramatic craftsman — with high purpose and 
the sense of inner beauty One need not stretch the im- 
agination too far to see emerging out of the future the man of 
wide vision, the poet who yet is the perfect technician, who will 
weave the material of the time into a gripping story, at the same 

time revealing the beauty of his own imagination " 

A book which I should like to see sell in the millions of copies 
in the United States is Professor Richard Burton's How to See 
a Play* I mean this statement explicitly. This book was 
published last year when the author was president of the most 
constructively-minded body of playgoers and students of the drama 
and the theatre to be found anywhere in the world, — the Drama 
League of America. It was the best possible service he could 
render as the head of that organization ; and for the precise rea- 
sons stated in the preface: "This book is aimed squarely at the 
theatregoer. It hopes to offer a concise general treatment upon 
the use of the theatre, so that the person in the seat may get 
the most for his money ; may choose his entertainment wisely, 
avoid that which is not worth while, and appreciate the values 
artistic and intellectual of what he is seeing and hearing." It 
sets forth in simple and interesting fashion the underlying prin- 
ciples and fundamental standards of drama and its judgment in 
the theatre. Intelligently read by the average playgoer, it 
should establish in his or her mind proper criteria for judging a 
play ; and after all that is one of the big, fundamental problems 
to be solved in America. The unpretentious title seems to have 
resulted in concealing from popular view the undoubted value 
and utility of the book as a hand-book of common-sense instruc- 
tion for the average playgoer. Unlike most books about the 
drama, it is so clear that anybody can understand it. If every 
theatregoer in the United States were to read it and act upon 

*The Macmillan Co. New York. 1914. 
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its precepts, the drama in this country, I do not for a moment 
doubt, would exhibit a marked and appreciable improvement. 

From time to time there appears in The Independent a new 
interpretative essay in the series projected by the literary editor 
of that magazine, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. Six of these essays, 
chosen by the author because he thought he would be most likely 
to interest others in the men who had most interested him, 
Maeterlinck, Bergson, Poincare, Metchnikoff, Ostwald, and 
Haeckel, have now been collected together in a compact volume 
under the title: Major Prophets of To-day* The author has 
formed personal acquaintance not only with the works of each of 
these men but also with the men themselves. The impressive 
marks of this personal association are happily and effectively 
stamped upon the essays, which are thoughtful, serious, and 
unusually broad in their generalized knowledge. Dr. Slosson 
has succeeded rarely well in bringing to light and rendering fully 
intelligible the leading ideas and principal contributions to mod- 
ern philosophy, science, and thought of these conspicuous inter- 
national figures. In the interesting essay on Maeterlinck he 
observes: "It is curious that a man who is so modernistic in 
mind and who has shown so unique a power to idealize the 
prosaic details of the life of to-day, should place all his dramas 
in the historical or legendary past. But he always views the 
past as a poet, not as an archaeologist, giving merely some beau- 
tiful names and a suggestion as to scene setting, and leaving it 
to the imagination of the reader to do the stage carpentering." 
And again, he pertinently discloses the deeper secret of Maeter- 
linck's strength: "As a mystic philosopher Maeterlinck finds a 
flower in a crannied wall sufficient to give him a clue to the 
secrets of the universe. Modern science, instead of killing 
mysticism, as was foreboded by despairing poets of the last 

century, has brought about a revival if it Maeterlinck, 

being of the generation born since the dawn of the scientific era, 
entered upon the inheritance of its wealth without having to 
pass through any storm and stress period to acquire it. No 
traces of the fretful antagonisms of the nineteenth century dis- 

* Little, Brown & Co. Boston, Mass. 1914. 
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turb the equanimity of his essays. He sees no conflict between 
the scientific and poetic views of the world. He looks upon it 
with both eyes open and the two visions fuse into one solid 
reality." 

In connection with the attitude of the modern critic towards 
the drama, a great stimulation is afforded by the monograph, 
The Shifting of Literary Values* by Mr. Albert Mordell. The 
author, in his own words, "has undertaken to establish that 
changes in morality must affect literary values, that some of the 
classics idealize views of life now obsolete, that these books are 
therefore responsible for the existence of some of our moral and 
intellectual stagnancy, and that a new critical outlook upon them 
is called for." The ideas thus succinctly stated are elucidated 
in this notable critical study with exceptional force and vigor. 
These ideas are implicit in much of the thinking of the modern 
generation of critics and philosophers; and here and there, 
throughout the writings of men of the stamp of Nietzsche and 
Shaw, for example, are scattered more or less direct enumera- 
tions, of a fragmentary character, of these same ideas. But no 
other writer, so far as I can recall, has outlined them in so con- 
crete and explicit form, and in a single work, as has Mr. Mor- 
dell. Certain of these modern critical ideas I have called atten- 
tion to at one time or another during the past five or six years. 
The monograph of Mr. Mordell has impressed me as a highly 
original and valuable critical study. My own indebtedness to 
it — although I disagree with Mr. Mordell in certain fundamental 
points — is embodied in some passages in The Changing Drama. 
In an essay in the North American Review some six or seven 
years ago I took occasion to point out that there will be a trans- 
valuation of values from time to time, probably eventuating in 
the successive re-handling of the heroes of classical antiquity in 
the drama from the modern point of view. Dramas written 
since that time would seem to support this suggestion. The 
fundamental ideas set forth in Mr. Mordell's monograph are 
embodied, to a considerable extent, in Shaw's remarkable 
essay: "A Degenerate's View of Nordau." The passage from 

*The International. Philadelphia, Pa. 1912. 
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Nietzsche which Mr. Mordell quotes might serve as the text of 
the monograph : "It is not without deep pain that we acknowl- 
edge the fact that in their loftiest soarings, artists of all ages have 
exalted and divinely transfigured precisely those ideas which 
we now recognize as false; they are the glorifiers of humanity's 
religious and philosophical errors ; and they could not have been 
this without belief in the absolute truth of these errors." 

A most commendable undertaking is the publication in a sin- 
gle volume of a careful selection of representative modern plays, 
edited by Thomas H. Dickinson, associate professor of English 
in the University of Wisconsin, and entitled Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists.* Modern dramatic art is represented with respect- 
able completeness. There is something both absurd and un- 
fortunate in the omission, for whatever cause, of a work by 
Ibsen, Shaw, Barrie, Rostand, D'Annunzio, Giacosa, for ex- 
ample; but it is unquestionable that the selection, in a number 
of instances, was conditioned by purely practical considerations 
of suitability, of excellence, and of copyright. A very useful 
book — though its usefulness is very little enhanced by the quite 
misleading and inadequate lists at the end. This book should 
be used by students of the contemporary drama in conjunction 
with the admirable bibliographies in Modern Drama and Opera. 
For only a few dollars it is now feasible for the average Amer- 
ican to take a limited survey of the contemporary drama. The 
publication of this book for the first time makes this desirable 
consummation a reality. A list of representative modern plays, 
a trustworthy work of criticism on the contemporary drama, and 
a series of adequate bibliographies — what more, to begin with, 
should any beginner in the study of the contemporary drama 
desire ? 

Archibald Henderson. 

University of North Carolina. 

* Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston, Mass. 1915. 



